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All is mystery, but he is a slave who will not 
struggle to penetrate the dark veil. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


Backwarp-looking o’er the past, 
Forward, too, with eager gaze, 

Stand we here to-day, O God,} 
At the parting of the ways. 


Tenderest thoughts our bosoms fill, 
Memories all bright and fair 

Seem to float on spirit wings, 
Downward, through the silent air. 


Hark! through all their music sweet, 
Hear you not a voice of cheer? 

Tis the voice of Hope which sings, 
“Happy be the coming year!” 


Father, comes that voice from Thee, 
Swells it with Thy meaning vast,— 
Good in all the future stored, 
Fairer than in all the past! 
J. W. CHapwick. 


There are two kinds of orators, the distinction 
‘between whom might be thus illustrated: When 
the moon shines brightly, we are apt to say, 
“How beautiful is this moonlight!” but in the 
| day time, “ How beautiful are the trees, the 
mountains!” and, in short, ali the objects that 


are illuminated. We never speak of the sun that 
makes them so. Justin the same way the really 
great orator shines like the sun, making you 
think much of the things he is speaking of: the 
second best shines like the moon, making you think 
much of him and his eloquence. WHATELY. | 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MARSHMALLOWS. 


BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


‘WT is just nonsense, grandma, to turn these 
sheets and sew up the long seams by hand 
when J could do them on the machine in 

two minutes,” said Maggie Cox. 

“Tt teaches you how, my dear; and some time 
or other you may be very glad,” replied the old 
lady. 

“T’m so tired of hearing that things may be use- 
ful when I am grownup. If you would just re- 
member what you liked to do when you were a 
little girl, there would not be any trouble between 
us.” And Maggie almost cried as she added, “I 
wish my own mamma were living! ” 

“JT wish she were,” answered grandma, rather 
sternly. “But you must recollect that I brought 
her up, and that is why she was such a good 
mother to you.” 

“There weren’t any sewing-machines then,” re- 
plied Maggie, as if she had gained a point. 

“And, though there are typewriters now, you 
learn to write at school!” 

“That’s different.” And so the argument ran 
between them; for both enjoyed getting the ad- 
vantage of each other in words, if they did not be- 
come too personal. 

Maggie had lived with her grandmother since 
she was six years old; but, now that she was 
eleven, she thought she knew best how much time 
she needed for herself out of school. By that 
she meant doing what she wanted to do in doors 
and out doors,— playing tag on doorsteps, reading 
books she liked, buying candy, and trimming 
dolls’ hats, but not sewing seams over and over. 
She had a room of her own with a cushioned win- 
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dow-seat, where she would curl herself up and 
read before breakfast and after dinner, and would 
have read after supper if grandma had allowed 
her a lamp; but the old lady would not. She had 
once known a little girl who used to read in the 
attic by lamplight, and who one night fell asleep, 
and the lamp upset and set the room on fire a 
wee bit. Maggie always suspected that the child 
had been grandma, and that that was the reason 
she was so obstinate with her. 

There was still another trial which Maggie had 
to endure, though all her girl friends said she 
was mighty lucky to have such a grandma, and 
plenty of doughnuts and peanut candy, which she 
could make herself, and to do pretty much as she 
wished.. This great trial of hers was a great- 
aunt’s yearly visit. She needed a good deal of 
waiting upon, did not like to have girls dawdle 
or hurry, and wanted them to do everything just 
right, when everybody knows that no one knows 
what is just exactly right. The old lady liked 
also to have Maggie read aloud to her, and was 
never tired of hearing Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Evenings 
at Home” and Miss Edgeworth’s “Parent's As- 
sistant.” And grandma liked them just as much, 
because they reminded her of the way people 
used to be. 

So, when October came, great-aunt Jean ap- 
peared. Maggie at first was very polite, and 
helped her sort her silk pieces for a bedquilt and 
read aloud to her. One evening, however, she 
went to a library party at a neighbor’s to see how 
the titles of books looked when people represented 
them. Grandma and great-aunt were sitting up 
for her on her return, and she had to tell them 
all about everything before she went to bed. 

“There was such a pretty girl,” began Maggie, 
“who had lots of seaweed on her dress, and they 
said her book was called ‘Dead Sea Fruit’; and 
there was a boy who had a paper S pinned onto 
his jacket. He was Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ And 
there was a lady who put on her glasses and 
looked us all over, and she was the ‘Spectator’; 
and another who kept saying things about people 
which were not quite true,—she told me I was 
going to be married, and that was a lie,— and she 
was the ‘ Tatler.’ They were all grown-up books. 
But, oh! there was one lady who had a bundle of 
sticks tied with blue ribbon; and every now and 
then she switched it, just as if she were whipping 
somebody. It was so funny. You ought to 
know what her book was, great-aunty? ” 

Great-aunt shook her head; and grandma an- 
swered slowly, with a twinkle in her eyes, “ Par- 
ent’s Assistant.” 

“I don’t think it was proper to make fun of 
such a good book,” said great-aunt. ‘“ Miss Edge- 
worth would not have liked it.” 

“ Bother Miss Edgeworth! ” interrupted Maggie. 
“J just can’t bear ‘Parent’s Assistant,’ and I am 
glad it was made fun of.” 

“Go to bed, Maggie, if you can’t be pleasanter,” 
said grandma; and great-aunt began to rock back 
and forth and to look more and more offended. 
But Maggie was not sleepy, and really did not 
mean to hurt great-aunt’s feelings, and was think- 
ing what to do to pacify her, when she remembered 
her beloved box of marshmallows. She went up- 
stairs and brought it down, and toasted its white 
sticky squares to a beautiful brown before the 
wood fire, and gave them to great-aunt one by 
one, who tasted and enjoyed them as they melted 
away in her mouth; for she was as fond of marsh- 
mallows in the way of candies as she was of “ Par- 
ent’s Assistant” in regard to books. 

“IT suppose I must be going home to-morrow, 
where I can’t get such things,” she told Maggie, 
as they bade each other good-night. ‘“ Marsh- 
mallows are made on purpose for old ladies.” 


That night Maggie had a dream, or she lay 
awake thinking, she was never quite sure which 
happened. But she did it. 

Before the stage came to carry great-aunt to 
the depot, Maggie had taken her copy of “ Parent’s 
Assistant” and gone out of the house, to the 
marshmallow store. 

“Don’t you sometimes buy books?” she asked 
of the proprietor. 

* We don’t have much call to sell’em, Miss; but, 
if you have got some second-hand ones you want 
to dispose of, send ’em over, and I'll put a value 
on them.” 

“T haven’t got a lot, just one,” and Maggie drew 
forth her “ Parent’s Assistant.” “I thought per- 
haps you would give me some marshmallows for 
MGs 

“Marshmallows for a book! 
yours?” 

“Yes, and I have to read it to great-aunt till I 
am tired of it, and she goes away in a few minutes, 
and likes marshmallows as much as I do; and, if 
you will give me two boxes for the book, I'll give 
one to her, and then, when she comes again, there 
won’t be any book to read to her, and she won’t 
mind, ’cause she’ll remember what a good time she 
had with the marshmallows.” 

The storekeeper was turning over the pages to 
see if the pictures would please his children, when 
Maggie added shyly, “ The stories help parents lots : 
they assist ’em.” 

“Do they, Miss?” replied the man, much amused, 
handing her two boxes, at which Maggie ran away, 
almost frightened at the success of her plan, and 
reached home just in time to hand one box to 
great-aunt before she left, though, when the old 
lady praised her for her thoughtfulness, she felt a 
little mean. 

The other box Maggie hid in her bureau drawer, 
looking at it several times that day. She ate one 
of the squares, but it did not taste good. The 
second square tasted worse the next day; and 
grandma feared Maggie was going to be sick, she 
seemed so troubled. The third day before break- 
fast she hid the box under her sack, as she had hid- 
den the book, and went across the fields to a 
wretched little house, where lived several children, 
and left the box on their doorsteps and hurried 
away, and was back home before grandma missed 
her. 

“You look better this morning,” observed the 
old lady at breakfast. 

“TI feel better,” answered Maggie, solemnly. 

Grandma looked her over. Something was 
queer, but she never knew what until she heard 
the story in a roundabout manner through the 
marshmallow man. 

Great-aunt never came again, for she went to 
California, and wrote that she should always 
remember Maggie’s kindness. When Maggie 
heard the letter she could not keep silence any 
longer. “I wasn’t kind, grandma,” she declared. 
“T did it on purpose, so I might never read ‘ Par- 
ent’s Assistant’ to you or great-aunt again. ‘The 
man gave me two boxes for the book. I gave one 
to her, and I tried to eat the other; but each square 
made me feel worse, so I took my box over to the 
Jones’ doorsteps, and left it there and ran away.” 

As grandma heard the trembling voice and saw 
the sad little face, she wiped her spectacles. 

“Why don’t you scold me, grandma? ” 

“Because I guess you have a right to scold me, 
too, for making you read in that book.” 

Then they both understood each other better. 


Is the book 


Common sense in an uncommon degree is what 
the world calls wisdom. CoLERIDGE. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


Ou, guard our shores from every foe, 
With peace our borders bless, 

With prosperous times our cities crown, 
Our fields with plenteousness. 

Unite us in the sacred love 
Of knowledge, truth, and Thee; 

And let our hills and valleys shout ’ 
The songs of liberty. 

J. R. Wrerorp. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
NEW YEAR’S IN THE ATTIC. 


BY LUCRETIA M. GARDNER. 


ILLY and Joe Frothingham had said good- 
night again and again, and wished their — 
guests a “Happy New Year” so many — 

times that the head of the family finally went to 
the front door, and said: “There, there cut it 
short! Mother says you must put the attic in 
order. Now scamper, and mind you don’t sound 
as if you were breaking up housekeeping. Ow 
Friends are here!” 

Joe, who stood with his bicycle cap tucked 
under his arm, and, like the “minute men,” ready 
to go at the first opportunity, stole down the steps 
of the Frothingham residence as soon as _ his 
father’s back was turned. 

There was nothing to be said, however, but, 
according to her mother’s ideas, much to be done. 

““Wasn’t it just too mean for any one thing,” 
Milly thought, as she started toward the attic 
stairs. “Just like a boy, to sneak off, and leave 
me alone.” Hven Jane could not assist her; for 
the “grown-ups,” as the children called Grand- 
mother Revere and their father and mother, were — 
to hold their reception from five until seven, after 
the festivities of the younger members of the 
family should be at an end. 

Everything seemed at an end with Milly as she 
went laboriously up the stairs, with such a heavy 
step one would never have dreamed it the gay 
little girl of a few moments previous. But Joe 
was not there, and the dark shadows were already 
gathering under the eaves of the attic. 

Well, she must make the best of it. So she 
turned to the disorderly doll-house, where every 
child from the oldest to the youngest showed evi- 
dence that some of “those horrid boys” had 
handled them without gloves. 

Little Winnie, the baby, “ who should have been 
in bed long before,” was undressed and placed in 
her cradle by motherly Milly, who said, “I'll give 
her a treat to-night, and rock her to sleep.” 

How energetically she began, her foot on the 
rocker! How far away the voices seemed! 
Slower and slower became the swinging motion, 
until it ceased, and the cradle stood still, its 
guardian spirit fast asleep at her post, her tired 
brain so teeming with echoes from the New Year’s 
party it was little wonder that even in her dream 
there was tumult and sound of revelry. 

Among the “Ancient and Honorables” of the 
attic, “Now’s our time!” she heard an old-fash- 
ioned warming-pan say from its place in the cor- 
ner, gay with Christmas decorations of holly and 
red ribbon. “T’ll not stand this any longer. ‘Mut- 
ton dressed lamb fashion,’ will be said about me, 
as about you, old arm-chair, with that baby-blue 
bunting thrown over you! I wonder what the 
mistress would have said to see me in this style. 
I tell you, it’s not becoming! ” 

“What's the matter?” shouted the andirons. 
“Come, let’s trip the ‘light fantastic.’ I’m tired of 
standing here so long. I’ve watched the chil- 
dren dance this afternoon; and, do you know, I’ve 
learned the step.” 
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Don’t you feel rather stiff in the joints? 
_minuet is good enough for me. 
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“H’m ! well, you have the brass, I should say. 
The 
Come, let’s try 
'for ‘a Happy New Year, Happy New Year.’” 
“Let us be jolly while it is here!” shouted an 
yold ear-trumpet from its hiding-place under the 


_ eaves. 


“IT am as ’cute of hearing as ever, and that’s 
what those children have said all this afternoon. 
I tell you, Iam a good listener. It has come 
from education; and I don’t repeat all I know, 
either.” 

“You're conceited enough to suit the age,” the 
ancient arm-chair said, from its corner. “I guess 
you can’t tell more secrets than I. Ill wager you 
a pound of old-fashioned molasses candy, none 
of your Page & Shaw for me. I tell you there 
have been very sweet things said to me. Was I 
not the devoted companion of the old gentleman 
away-way back? Qh, I could whisper something.” 

“Fudge and broomsticks! I should like to 
know if I haven’t better stories than you all,” in- 


' terrupted a mirror from its elevated position upon 


_ about your ‘ modern times 


the mahogany bureau. “I rather think I’ve been 
fully as intimate with my lady of the house as the 
rest of you. I’ve been kissed by her many and 
many a time. Sweet, pretty face that she had! 
Not one-half as handsome to be seen now! Talk 
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“Well, now, I’m not going to be ‘sat upon,’ 
? pon, 


‘even if I am not as young as I might be,” de- 
\ \elared the armchair. 


“But listen to me. I can 
speak for both parties,— the dear old gentleman 
and the lady,—for was I not the one to re- 
ceive them both in my arms! If you boast of a 


' kiss from the lady, you shiny-faced looking-glass, 


what’s that? She wept for joy in my arms 
when she gaye her heart to the good man of the 
house. I’ve carried the traces of those tears all 
my life here on my left arm, and proud enough, 
too. And that’s why I just hated to have that 


blue bunting thrown over me.” 


_ chair interrupted. 


new in. 


* And what do you think about me?” droned 
out a battered eight-day clock. 

“Think about you?” repeated the ear-trumpet. 
“T know all about you: there are good times 
coming. You're to be finely polished, and go 
downstairs, like folks, and be somebody.” 

“ Be somebody,” muttered the little farmer that 
stood as ornament upon one of the balls. ‘“ That’s 
the trouble, that clock’s always on the strike about 
something; and such new-fangled ideas are not at 
all becoming.” 

“T’m just as I was made, and it seems to me I 
meyer was appreciated. It’s about time that ”— 

*T never thought you started right,” the arm- 
** When they were having those 
sweet times together, master used to pat my arm, 
and say: ‘ Bother that clock! Why don’t you set 
‘her back, Amelia, when I come ?’ and ‘set back’ 
you were, so that you never recovered yourself. 
You ought to strike for a pension.” 

“There, there,” sounded from the dinner bell 
that long ago called the ancient sires and dames 
around the long table in the dining hall. “I’m not 
one to quarrel, especially upon such a day. You 
know I’m a distant relative of those beautiful 
chimes, that have rung the old year out and the 

All together then, join in the dance. 


“« Rickety, rusty, 
Crochety, crusty,— 
All together,— 
Jolly and lusty! 


Arm-chair, you shall be floor manager, and ”— 
“Mercy on us, Milly, wake up, child! Wake 
up! Do you mean to sleep over until 1899?” 
And Papa Frothingham gave his daughter more of 
a shaking than she had had for years. 
* Who'll dance with? ” Milly murmured, rubbing 


her eyes, and gazing bewildered at the confused 
attic. 

“Dance! Don’t let me hear any more about 
dancing. You must take a quick step to bed, 
child. This is the way you clear up the attic, 
is it?” 

Then Milly, fully aroused to the situation, told 
her father of her dream. “Stuff and nonsense! ” 
he said: “too much cake and New Year’s.” But 
Milly declares to this day that she has never dis- 
covered whether the dream caused the confusion 
or the confusion was responsible for the dream, 
or was it really all because of that New Year’s 
cake? 


THE MARCH OF LIFE. 


Sizent, like men in solemn haste, 
Girded wayfarers of the waste, 

We press along the narrow road 
That leads to life, to truth, to God. 


We fling aside the weight, the sin, 
Resolved the victory to win; 

We know the peril, but our eyes 
Rest on the grandeur of the prize. 


No idling now, no wasteful sleep, 

Our hands from earnest toil to keep; 
No shrinking from the desperate fight, 
No thought of yielding or of flight. 


No love of present gain or ease, 

No seeking man or self to please; 
With the brave heart and steady eye, 
We onward march to victory. 


What though with weariness oppressed? 

’*Tis but a little, and we rest; 

Finished the toil, the race is run; 

The battle fought, the field is won. 
Horativus Bonar. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE NEW SONG. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


TIMID little lark started forth from the 
dear home nest. He was the last to leave 
it; and how he dreaded going out into the 

great unknown world alone! 

“ Spread your wings and soar upward, my dear,” 
said the loving mother bird. “Always remember 
the closer you get to heaven, the sweeter will be 
your song.” 

Off flew the lark through the bright sunshine. 
The sweet-brier rose smiled upon him as he passed ; 
and the fragrance of its delicious blooms, borne 
upon the gentle breeze, enfolded him as with a 
mantle. ‘Teach me a new song,” rippled the tiny 
brook in silvery tones, as he stood on its mossy 
bank to quench his thirst. Then he sang, in loud, 
clear notes, of the world and its beauty, of the 
green grass and gayly colored flowers, the waving 
grain and orchards, rejoicing in their abundant 
fruitage. ; 

“They all sing the same old song,” sighed the 
tiny brook. “If I only could hear something 
better! ” 

Then the lark flew upward toward the far-away 
blue skies, where the fleecy clouds in snowy 
masses idly drifted to and fro. As he rose higher 
and higher, a new sense of freedom came to him; 
and he sang as he never had sung before. Oh, it 
was wonderful! He did not dream of such a glo- 
rious prospect. Far below him, like a mere speck, 
lay the earth, with its dust and heat and noise. 

A storm arose. The thunder rolled, the light- 
ning flashed. ‘There was no shelter from the tem- 
pest. The poor lark was so frightened he could 
not use his wings. “I shall perish!” he cried in 
despair, and closed his eyes, expecting every 
moment to be dashed to earth again. 


Was this blackness of darkness, this terrible 
thunder, these vivid flashes of lightning, all that 
could be hoped for in heaven? 

Above the roaring of the elements he heard 
a voice, “Little one, come up higher: I will be 
with thee!” Then a sense of restfulness and 
peace filled his heart. He spread his wings, and 
soared aloft. As he flew, he sang a song that was 
born of his very fear, yet so sweet, so thrilling, 
that the things of time and sense seemed as 
nothing, and eternity alone worth the struggle. 

What a blessed quiet reigned! How warm and 
bright was the new atmosphere! The lark opened 
his eyes. The storm clouds lay at his feet, 
around and above him was the glory of the sun, 
and, like a vast arch spanning the upper sky glow- 
ing and sparkling with myriads of gems, was 
arainbow. Slowly the lark floated past the sun- 
set bars, where great waves of purple, crimson, 
and gold, melted into each other, dying away in 
a blaze of light as the sun sank to rest. 

“JT have learned a new song!” cried the lark 
exultantly. “I must return to my home, and sing 
it.” With the first faint flush of early dawn, 
from far up in the east, like a morning benedic- 
tion, floated down the thrilling notes of the lark. 

“Ah! if I only had wings, I, too, would fly 
upward,” cried the rose-bush; “but here I must 
remain, always in the same spot till death over- 
takes me.” 

“Tf I only had a song voice, I would send such 
sweet music heavenward,” murmured the brook; 
“but no one can hear me in this lonely spot, 
where I must flow over the same white pebbles 
and do the same homely things day after day.” 

“J will sing you a new song now,” cried the 
lark, as once more he stood on the willow branch 
close to the rose-bush, and into the liquid notes 
were woven the glowing rainbow tints, the fleecy 
whiteness of the clouds, the azure of the summer 
skies, and the brightness of the sun. “’Tis a 


- song of hope,” he trilled; and the rose-bush lis- 


tened to the strangely beautiful tale of the 
wonders above and the love the great God bears 
to those who only stand still in their places, for- 
getting self and giving out of their sweetness to 
those around. 

Joyously sang the lark, as again he stood on the 
mossy bank beside the tiny brook, of the mighty 
sun who called the water drop by drop to the 
clouds so wonderfully blue, where they, too, 
learned a new song,— the blessedness of giving, 
for they, also, returned to the earth in gentle 
showers, to make glad the waste places. 

“Now I am satisfied,” rippled the tiny brook, 
“for my song voice shall one day reach the skies.” 
Then it kissed the drooping flowers that grew be- 
side its brink till they took heart again and looked 
up. Sweeter and sweeter was the music of the 
brook,— a bit of heaven had come down to it; and 
many a weary traveller paused to cool his burning 
brow in the sparkling water, thanking God for the 
life and strength it restored to him. 

The lark soared back to the sunlit skies; but 
his song, like a faint echo from afar, lingered with 
the sweet-brier and the brook, till they knew of a 
truth “that, the closer one gets to God and heaven, 
the sweeter will be the song.” 


Tue Night is mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And even upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all. 
Joun G. WuitTiEr. 


Every Other Sunday. 


REMEMBERING THE BIRDS. 


WOODS IN WINTER. 


WHEN winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep solitudes. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 


Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 


Shrilly the skater’s iron rings, 
And voices fill the woodland side. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene, 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day! 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods, within your crowds; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song. 
I hear it in the opening year ; 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 


Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DECEMBER. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Tue leaden sky, with whitish disk of sun, 
Forewarns us of the Storm King’s coming sweep, 
Across the hills and vales where sweetly sleep 

The violets, whose transient life is done. 

How swiftly have the sands of Time been run! 
The rose bloomed yesterday ; and now how deep 
The ermine snows are lying on yon steep, 

Where Winter hath his mighty triumph won! 

The frozen architecture of the streams 
Scarce glistens ’neath the clouded sun’s pale 

light, 

Where erst the ripples sparkled in the gleams 
Of Autumn’s golden sunshine, warm and bright. 

Still are the fleeting hours filled with dreams 
Of days fast fading from our raptured sight! 


THE SECRET OF GOOD MANNERS. 


HE secret of good manners is to forget 
one’s self altogether. People of really 
fine breeding are the ones who never think 

of themselves, but only of the pleasure they can 
give toothers. No adornments of beauty or learn- 
ing or accomplishments go so far in their power 
to attract as the one gift of sympathy. In all 
French history no woman had stronger fasci- 
nation for whoever came within her reach than 
Madame Récamier. She was called beautiful, 
but her portraits prove that her beauty was not 
to be compared with that of many less charming 
women. And when every attraction of person 
had long since passed away, and she was an old, 
old woman, her sway over the hearts of others — 
was as powerful as ever. What was the secret? 

. It was this one thing solely,— her genuine and 
unaffected interest in the good and ill fortunes of 
her friends. Authors came and read her their 
books, painters came to her with their pictures, 
statesmen with their projects. She herself wrote 
no books, painted no pictures, had no projects. 
She was sweet, simply and unconsciously, as a 
rose is sweet. She really cared for the happiness 
and success of others, and they felt the genuine- 
ness of her sympathy. It surrounded her with an 
immortal charm. 

Let any girl try Madame Récamier’s experi- 
ment. Let her go into society thinking nothing 
of the admiration she may win, but everything of 
the happiness she can confer. It matters little 
whether her face is beautiful or her toilette costly. — 
Before the end of three months she will be a 
happy girl herself. For the world likes sunshine 
and sympathy, and turns to them as the flowers. 
bask in the sun of June. Selected. 


WRITER puts this question to young peo- 
ple, “What are the ‘buts’ in your char- 
acter?” The “buts” are those creaking 

hinges on which commendations often turn to 
criticisms. “Generous, but hot-tempered; good- 
natured, but indolent; bright, but thoughtless,” - 
and so the comments run. Sometimes they are 
not kindly enough in spirit to be effective. Often 
they are unheard by the subjects of them, and in 
any event those who use the “buts” have no 
power to abolish them. If we would each seek 
and discover our own, we might deal with them. 
Shall we do it? 


N the archives of the Spanish navy have been 
found the bills of the payment of the crews 
of Columbus’ caravels. The sailors received 

from ten to twelve francs a month, including their 
food. The captains of the caravels had eighty 
francs a month; while Columbus himself, as ad- 
miral, received sixteen hundred francs a year, 


eT Tee 
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CONSECRATION. 


\ O Gop, whose law is in the sky, 
Whose light is on the sea, 

Who livest in the human heart, 
We give ourselves to Thee. 


\ In fearless, world-wide search for truth, 


Whatever form it wear, 
Or crown or cross, or fame or blame, 
We Thine ourselves declare. 


In love that binds mankind in one, 
That serves all those in need, 
Whose law is helpful sympathy, — 

In this we’re Thine indeed. 


In labor, whose far-distant end 
Is bringing in accord 

The real fact with highest hope, 
We follow Thee, O Lord! 


To truth, to love, to duty, then, 
Wherever we may be, 
We give ourselves; and, doing this, 
We give ourselves to Thee. 
Minot J. SavaGe. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE VISITOR OF 
NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY AUNTIE BETH. 


happy as she might have felt. Christmas 


i had gone to bed not feeling quite as 


much of this great, big earth, anyway 


had come and gone, bringing some pretty 
presents and a good deal of feasting and merry- 
making. But Jennie had been surprised to find 
that picture-books, toys, and candy were not sure 
to make a little girl as contented and satisfied as 
at first she thought they would. 

Only a week since Christmas, the beautiful, 
cheery day when all the world seemed formed just 
to give a little girl delight. But the laughing day 
had slipped away, and Jennie wondered how it 
was so much sunshine had gone with it. 

“Why can’t it be Christmas or else my birth- 
day every day?” she asked, as nurse was undress- 
ing her. 

“Oh, what a silly little girl!” nurse replied. 


"Do you think people want to be giving presents 


or else making up parties all the time? ” 

And then nurse said something that Jennie lay 
thinking of long after she was left alone, and it 
was this: “I can tell you one thing, little Miss 
Jennie. If you’re not good and happy now with 
all you have to make you pleasant and contented, 

you never will be, that’s all!” 

“Nursey needn’t a-said that,” pouted Jennie. 
“S’pose I have got lots o’ toys and picture-books 
and dollies? Willie gets cross, just the same, and 
comes fussin’ round to see what I’m doin’; and 
grandma wants errands done, and mamma has the 
headache and stays up ’n her room, and nursey 
gets cross herself, and cries out: ‘Oh quit now! 
quit! wantin’ all the world, Jennie!’ And, if 
Tl never be any happier ’n I am now, I don’t 
think much o’ this great, big earth, anyway!” 

For a few moments Jennie was quiet. Some- 
thing grandma had said about the New Year came 
into her mind, and she tried to remember what it 
was. Then she tried to say again, “I don’t think 

1» 

“Oh, what a funny little girl you are!” Jen- 
nie flopped around in bed, and stared. The words 
had come into her ears with a clear tinkling sound 
that made her think of a silver bell. And, lo and 
behold! there on the footboard of her little 
bed was a tiny figure,— not a doll, not a baby, but 
the prettiest, sweetest little creature Jennie had 
ever seen. 

“Won't you please move a little to the right?” 


A WINTER 


HOLIDAY, 


asked Jennie. “I could see you better if you 
would.” 

“Oh, sure! sure!” cried the little object. “I 
never am so happy as when I can do anything to 
please some one.” And it seemed to Jennie she 
flew lightly to the right of the footboard. 

“How happy you look!” cried Jennie. And 
she never thought of such a thing as being afraid 
of the beautiful little stranger, but there was a 
discontented tone to her voice that she did not 
know of. 

“Yes, I am always happy,” cried the little visi- 
tor. ‘And, the best of it is, I can make others 
just as happy as I am myself.” 

“Oh, dear me, can you?” exclaimed Jennie. 
“Then you're the very little body I’ve been want- 
ing to see, Ido believe. I’m not a bit happy.” 

“Dear, deary me!” sighed the little one. “ And 
here you are in a nice house, a warm bed, and 
have good kind parents to take care of you, a 
grandma and a little brother to love you, and a 


nurse to look after and amuse you. Still, you 
might have all the world, but, without me, you 
never could be happy.” 

“Then can’t you stay with me always? Please, 
do!” 

“Certainly. I'll be glad to, if you want me.” 

“Well, then, please never go away.” 

“T never need, if you'll only do as I want you 
to do.” 

“Qh!” Jennie looked thoughtful. She had 
thought this charming little thing would stay as a 
little companion, just to play and frolic with her 
and cheer her up. The thought that she must do 
anything to make her stay had not come into her 
mind. But another look at the pure little face, 
the merry eyes, the laughing mouth, the whole 
beaming contented air of the dear little guest 
made her say eagerly : — 

“T think I should be willing to do anything you 
asked. And, if you could make me smile and look 
as cheerful as you do, what a great thing it would 
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be for me. My uursey says I’m getting to be a 
real cross little girl. Now what must I do?” 

“You have not asked my name yet.” And the 
merry eyes danced with amusement. 

“JT know without asking!” Jennie cried. 
Happiness. I can see it all over your face.” 

“No, you are wrong.” The little creature 
sobered, but still looked very sweet. “I have a 
better name than Happiness, one that means a 
great deal more.” 


“Tt’s 


“Yes, I know!” Jennie cried again. “It’s 
Sweetness. I wonder I didn’t guess that in the 
first place.” 


“Wrong again. People might get tired of 
sweetness; but they never, never get tired of my 
lovely name.” 

“What can it be?” said Jennie. 
tell me.” 

“My name is ‘ Kindness,’ Jennie dear.” 

“Oh!” Jennie looked puzzled. “Then how 
can you stay with me always? I thought we might 
play together and be friends.” 

The dear little object was looking sweeter than 
ever, but tears were in her eyes. “I want to be 
with you all the time, dear little Jennie,” she said. 
“Tf you will only keep me with you through the 
day, you will be as happy as that is long. Just 
try having me for a little companion, that is all I 
ask you todo. This is New Year’s Eve: to-mor- 
row, which is almost here, will be New Year’s Day. 
It is the time when people make what are called 
‘resolves.’ That is, they make up their minds to 
leave bad habits and have good ones. You were 
trying to think what your grandma said about 
New Year’s Day and good resolves, when I first 
spoke to you. 

“Now to-morrow ”— the bright little figure was 
actually flying to and fro—‘you begin, Jennie 
mine, and be just as kind to every one as you 
can be. In the morning speak cheerfully, wish- 
ing every one ‘A Happy New Year.’ Then ask 
grandma if there is an errand you can do for her. 
My! how happy it will make her! You will have 
to feel happy yourself just to see the dear old 
face shine! Then be. patient with little Willie. 
No matter if he asks five hundred questions,”— 
the little object laughed, and so did Jennie,— 
“answer him merrily, and see how soon he will 
be happy, too. If mamma has a headache or if 
she hasn’t, see what you can do to help her.. As 
for nursey, tell her plainly that you mean to be 
kind to everybody, and there won’t be anything 
she wouldn’t do for you. 

“Wark! There’s the clock. It is striking 
twelve. A Happy New Year, Jennie dear! Don’t 
forget what your little yet great friend ‘ Kind- 
ness’ has asked you to do! ” 

When Jennie awoke in the morning, she rubbed 
her eyes and looked hard at the footboard. She 
did not really expect to see any one there. Yet, 
in her mind she could plainly see the goldy curls 
of a beautiful little figure she thought must have 
been floating about in a dream. 

“She was sweet and happy, and the loveliest 
little darling I ever saw,” Jennie murmured to 
herself. ‘“ And what was it she said to me? ” 

It all came back, how the little dear said her 
name was not Happiness but Kindness, and that 
no one could have her for a constant companion 
without being happy, too. 

“Tm going to do everything she told me 
to!” Jennie said to herself, as she hopped out 
of bed. 

Just then nurse put her head in at the door. 
“Wish you a Happy New Year, nursey!” cried 
Jennie. 

“Oh, now, that’s fine!” said nursey, smiling 
broadly at Jennie’s beaming face. Then she grew 
sober, and looked a little anxious as she said,— 

“Would you be lettin’ me dress Willie first this 


“You better 


mornin’, Jennie? I know you hate waitin’, but he 
is crying to be dressed.” 

Little Kindness seemed fluttering in the air. 
“Oh, yes: run and dress him first,” Jennie said. 
“Tl be washing my face and hands, and getting 
on my shoes.” 

“That’s a fine little lady,” nurse said pleasantly, 
as she nodded and went out of the room. Jennie 
felt very happy. 

When she asked grandma if there was any er- 
rand she would like to have a little girl do for her, 
grandma patted her head, and said she did want 
very much to send a warm shawl to a poor sick 
body as a New Year’s gift, and it was just beauti- 
ful to have a dear little girl who seemed willing to 
take it. “The shawl will not be heavy,” she 
added. “But it will be a great kindness if my 
little Jennie does the errand for me.” 

Jennie wondered what made everything and 
everybody seem so bright and pleased. It snowed 
in the afternoon, so Willie could not be bundled 
up and go out for a walk with nursey. He cried 
at first. But Jennie thought of dear, pretty Kind- 
ness, and set up the animals of his Noah’s ark; 
and, when mamma came into the nursery, she said, 
“JT really believe some good little fairy must have 
got into the heart of my little girl, she is doing so 
much to make others happy to-day.” 

At bed-time, dear mamma herself was going to 
put Jennie to bed, and hear her say her prayers; 
but some one called, and mamma said nurse would 
have to see to her little girl. 

Jennie was so disappointed that her face clouded 
over; and she was just going to pout and complain, 
when she happened to glance at the foot of her 
bed, and that made her think of little Kindness. So 
she said: “It wouldn’t be kind to make a fuss, 
would it? Well, then, I won’t!” 

So Jennie and her mother were both laughing 
when nursey came into the room. But a little 
later, before Jennie had gone to sleep, her mother 
came back to the room; for the caller had gone. 
She was going to tell Jennie that she had noticed 
how good she had been all day, when the little 
girl exclaimed : — 

“OQ mamma, this has been the very happiest day 
I ever had in my life! I tried just to be kind, and 
it’s made me so happy. I—didn’t— expect that.” 

The mother had to laugh at the child’s surprise 
that, when she meant only to be kind, happiness 
had come trooping along, too. 

But at that moment, Jennie remembered about 
the beautiful little visitor of New Year’s Eve, and 
she told all about it. ‘“I must tell nursey, too,” 
she said. 

“Oh, how I wish,” said Jennie’s mother, “ that 
every little girl in this land could have a dream 
like that, and learn that Kindness is a better name 
than Happiness, but that no one can be really kind 
without being happy, too.” 

“JT wish every one could see the face of dear 
little Kindness,” cried Jennie. 


Tis ne’er too late, while life shall last, 
A new life to begin ; 

Tis ne’er too late to leave the past, 
And break with self and sin. 

And we this day, both old and young, 
Would earnestly aspire 

For hearts to nobler purpose strung, 
And purified desire. 

E. S. ARMITAGE. 


HE Ostrich is an English paper which tries 

to hide its head from unpleasant news. 

Very sad information is printed in the 

smallest type; and sensational topics are merely 

outlined, and “continued on page 13.” But there 
is no page 13. 


LITTLE SHIPS IN THE AIR. 


Faxes of snow, with sails so white, 
Drifting down the wintry skies, 

Tell me where your route begins, 
Say which way your harbor lies? 


In the clouds, the roomy clouds, 
Arching earth with shadowy dome, 

There’s the port from which we sail, 
There is tiny snowflake’s home. 


And the cargo that you take 

From those cloudy ports above,— 
Is it always meant to bless, 

Sent in anger or in love? 


Warmth for all the tender roots, 
Warmth for every living thing, 

Water for the rivers’ flow,— 
This the cargo that we bring. 


Who’s the Master that you serve, 
Bids you lift your tiny sails, 
Brings you safely to the earth, 
Guides you through the wintry gales? 


He who tells the birds to sing, 
He who sends the April flowers, 
He who ripens all the fruit,— 
That great Master, he is ours. 
E. A. Rann. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AMY AND THE BIRDS. 


III.— Bird Brotherhood. 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


MY mounted the narrow stair, and tapped at 
Mr. Tom’s study door. 
“Come in!” called a cheery voice, fol- 
lowed by a sharp, little *‘ Wow!” 

The room was full of red light from a glorious 
fire that burned on the hearth. ; 

Pine cones were sputtering in between the logs, 
and bits of fir and hemlock sent out a spicy odor. 

Mr. Tom was bustling about with a big apron 
on, followed by the anxious glances of Sandy 
Sherman, who sat on the hearth, eying him with 
disapproval. 

“QO Mr. Tom, what are you doing?” said Amy, 
in round-eyed amazement. 

“Getting tea, of course,” replied Mr. Tom, 
briskly. “Are not you invited? ” 

“Why, yes; but it seems so funny to see a man 
doing housework,” cried Amy, with a ripple of 
laughter. 

“Sandy thinks so, too,” said Mr. Tom. “That 
is why he looks so disgusted. I have ordered him 
to sit still and not bother me, for he has been tag- 
ging my least footsteps.” 

“But I may help you?” inquired Amy. 

“Not yet, little maid. Sit on my window-seat, 
and look at the leaf in my picture-book.” 

Amy nestled among the cushions, and gazed out 
over the roofs of the big city to the evening sky, 
where the last tender flushes of sunset were 
lingering. * 

The trees in the Park wore a soft warmth at the 
edges, as if they had been caressed by a loving 
hand. 

A young new moon swung its slender crescent 
in the west; and, as Amy gazed, the evening star 
blossomed out like a golden-hearted flower in the 
trembling rose. 

The little girl gave a sigh, but of pleasure. 
She was learning to love things so these latter 
days. 

A moment later, and there came a thundering rap 
at the door, followed by Bobbins’ breezy voice: 

“What you in the dark, for? You're just the 
queerest folks.” 
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_ “T shall light up now,” said Mr. Tom: “it’s 
_ time to make the chocolate.” 

’ Bobbins wore his football suit, and looked very 
“ycheery. 

“Tt was our school and the High,” he explained 
kindly. 

\ “We licked ’em,— ten to nothin’.” 

_ “Have you just come from the field?” said Mr. 

Tom, eying him sharply. 

“Well, I did stop to wash my face,” said Bob- 
bins, meekly. 

“ And you came right up to tell us about the vic- 
tory! How nice! I’m so glad your side won. 
Now tea will be ready in ten minutes. You'll be 
back then all ready, won’t you?” 

“Yes, guess so,” mumbled Bobbins, very red 
in the face, as he rose and walked out. 

Mr. Tom chuckled a little, as he put the choco- 
late pot on the bread toaster that lay across the 
gas globe. 

Before the fire was a pretty little low table, 
spread for three. 

Amy noticed that every dish was of quaint 
shape and pattern and no two were alike. In the 
centre was a slender glass vase, holding a single 
pale pink rose. 

When the chocolate began to sing, Mr. Tom 
poured it into a curious, chubby Japanese tea- 
pot. 

He took some covered dishes from the hearth, 
_remoyed his apron, and said, “I believe every- 
thing is ready now.” 

Bobbins reappeared, resplendent in a _ blue 
cheviot suit and gay tie. His round face simply 
shone, and his hair was almost painfully smooth. 

He seemed a little subdued; for the truth was 
his mother had captured him, and these were the 
results. 

It was the cosiest tea imaginable. There was 
the delicious chocolate served in dainty cups. 
There was toast, hot, crisp, delicious. There 
were waffles brought up from below by smiling 
- black Peter. There was honey in the comb, and 

some delectable little sugary cakes in a basket of 

twisted gold wire. 

Amy, usually of the most capricious appetite, 
found herself actually hungry. 

After tea they gathered about the fire, Sandy 
Sherman close to his master, and growling every 
time a log fell or a cone snapped. 

“You promised to tell us about the different 
kinds of bird families, don’t you remember? ” 
ventured Amy. 

_ “Yes, Ido remember,” said Mr. Tom. “But I 

would say ‘ Bird Brotherhoods,’ for each Brother- 
“hood includes many different families. Now, in 
real life,—I mean, our lives,— people are banded 
together in all sorts of organizations, each of 
which has astated work todo. We have temper- 
ance societies, churches, clubs for charity, debat- 
ing, and mental improvement,— why, this city is 
full of them. 

“Now the birds, unconsciously perhaps, are 
banded together in a similar way. At least, they 
work at a given object in large numbers together ; 
and they do so much good it is simply astonish- 
ing.” 

“This is better than a fairy story,’ 
Amy to Bobbins. 

_ ** Course ’tis,” responded that young man, with 
“a superior air: “Jive things beat all the yarns that 
ever were told.” 

“ The first Brotherhood I will mention is the one 
our friend the red-headed woodpecker belongs to,” 
went on Mr. Tom. 

“Do you remember what he was doing when we 
saw him in the grove at Longwood, Amy?” 


? 


whispered 


“He was running up and down the tree-trunks, © 


_ picking grubs and worms from the bark,” said 
Amy. 


“Many birds earn their living that way, and well 
for us it is so. 

“Suppose every grub hidden away in a tree- 
trunk became an active, crawling thing! How 
much chance for our fruit and foliage would there 
be?” 

“T have seen trees in the country where the 
canker-worms had been feeding, and they looked 
as if a fire had passed over them,” said Bobbins. 

“Enough harm is done in any case,” went on 
Mr. Tom; “but few people realize how the great 
sum of the evil is lessened by the work of the 
birds. Why, I have been told that one wee chick- 
adee will destroy about five or six thousand eggs a 
day. 

“T have seen the dear fellows, in summer, hang 
head-downward, clinging by their feet to some leaf- 
pocket full of the eggs, and gobbling away with all 
their might. Now and then they would stop to 
utter their cheery note. 

“Now all the birds who busy themselves about 
the trunks and branches of trees form the great 
Brotherhood of what my friend Dr. Coues calls 
the ‘Tree Trappers.’” 

“Tve seen birds picking up insects from the 
ground,” said Amy. “Don’t you remember the 
funny robin we saw in the Park, Mr. Tom?” 

“Yes, indeed; and he belongs to several of the 
Brotherhoods, so useful a member of society is he. 
Robin is a Tree Trapper, and he is a Ground Scay- 
enger, or cleaner, as well. Now here are two of 
the principal Brotherhoods: 1. Tree Trappers. 
2. Ground Scavengers. 

“Have you ever seen any swallows, Amy? ” 

“TI think so,— at Aunt Serena’s. They just flew 
around all the time as if they were crazy.” 

“They were busy, my child, as busy as can be, 
‘earning their keep.’ They were catching flies 
and other little insects in the air. We call their 
Brotherhood the Air Scavengers. 

“When I was South, Amy, I used to notice 
great birds hovering in the air above the city. I 
was told that they carried away all the refuse 
matter, and thus kept the streets in a better sani- 
tary condition. Turkey buzzards and vultures 
belong to this class. 

“In some hot countries they are very abundant 
and almost as good as a board of health. What 
shall we call this Brotherhood, Bobbins? ” 

“Why not call it just as you said,—‘ Board of 
Health’ ?” replied Bobbins. 

“Perhaps that is as good a name as any, though 
neither poetic nor romantic. 

“ Now there are two other Brotherhoods I must 
speak of; for they are most important, though I 
mention them last. Have you ever seen any birds 
in the vacant lots about here in winter, Bobbins? ” 

“Yes, indeed! swingin’ on the weeds, and eatin’ 
as fast as ever they could.” 

“ating what?” cried Amy. 

“Seeds in the weeds, of course.” 

“Yes, Amy, and the little dried kernels in the 
grasses. Now, if all those seeds were allowed to 
stay and grow later, think what a crop of weeds 
we should have! 

“The farmers think it serious enough now, for 
they have to work early and late to keep the weeds 
down. Were it not for the birds, the useful plants 
and vegetables might not have even a show of a 
chance. 

“We must take off our hats to the Brotherhood 
of Weed Destroyers. 

“Then, too, many birds feed on berries and 
dried fruits. 

“ The seeds do not digest, but pass through them 
and fall into the earth, where they are literally 
planted. 

“So you see there is a Brotherhood of Seed- 
Sowers, and varieties of berries and fruits are 
extensively scattered that way. 


“Now let us gather up our Brotherhoods. Amy, 
what are they? ” 

“Tree Trappers, Ground and Air Scavengers, 
Board of Health, Weed Destroyers, and Seed 
Sowers,” said Amy, after a little consideration. 

“These are the principal land Brotherhoods. 

“They keep the trees and plants from being de- 
voured by insects. They check the same little 
pests in the air. They dispose of refuse, and 
destroy millions of harmful seeds. They sow 
seeds and capture many little animals that like to 
nibble the tender roots of plants and vegetables. 

“Now don’t you think they more than earn their 
keep, Amy?” 

“I should think so, if they did nothing more 
than sing sweetly and be so dear and interesting,” 
said Amy, firmly. 

“Good! my little friend. I like that spirit. 
Many people think a thing useless unless it does 
some definite work of special service to man. 
They forget how much we are all influenced by 
things first of all beautiful and refining. But our 
little friends, the birds, are both beautiful and 
practical at the same time. 

“ Well, we have had quite a talk; and Sandy 
Sherman has paid good attention. But, then, he is 
such an excellent fellow, you know.” 

“Wow!” cried Sandy, trembling with delight 
and creeping nearer the beloved hand. 


WONDERFUL SPECTACLES. 


Onn day the sweetest fairy, 
Good Humor is her name, 
With footsteps light and airy, 

Into my study came. 


“Write to the lads and lasses,” 
She said, “ throughout the land, 

And say I have some glasses, 
Most wonderful, on hand. 


“Hach pair the power possesses 
So to affect the sight 

That nothing seen distresses, 
For everything looks right. 


“Tn fact, it is amazing 
(So tell the girls and boys), 
When through these glasses gazing, 
How griefs turn into joys. 


“What once seemed sad and dreary ~ 
Through them looks glad and gay; 
The cloudiest day seems cheery, 
And work appears but play. 


* And now,” she said, when starting, 
“That you may know how true 

Is all I’ve been imparting, 
T’ll leave a pair with you.” 


I’ve found that she related 
Not half what might be told. 
Their worth could not be stated 
In rarest gems or gold. 


They give to all things beauty ; 
And, lowly though it be, 
There’s charm in any duty 
I through these glasses see. 


So, children, get and prove them, 
They’ll cause you glad surprise, 
And then do not remove them 
A moment from your eyes. 


For one must always use them, 
I’ve learned, so bear in mind, 
Or else he’s sure to lose them; 
And they are hard to find. 
P. B. Strone. 


It is intolerance to speak of toleration. 
with the word from the dictionary ! 
MIRABhrAU. 
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We must succumb to the general influence of the 
times. No man can be of the tenth century tf he 
would: he must be a man of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Macavray. 


THE DISCONTENTED BOY. 


Ir was a Discontented Boy 
Who lay upon the lawn, | 
And grieved because vacation days, 
With all their pleasant sports and plays, 
Too soon, alas! were gone. 


Some sparrows near him hopped around ; 
And, as he watched, the boy became 

Filled with an envy most profound 

Because the birds were free from rules, 

And never even heard of schools. 

And, sitting by, I overheard 

This boy wish he was “ just a bird.” 


Scarce had the words been said,— alas ! — 

When, swift as lightning, from the grass 

Puss bounded, and one cruel blow 

Laid one poor chirping sparrow low. 
Then said the Discontented Boy: 

“JT really never thought of that. 

Ah, well! I wish I was a cat.” 


Just then a dog of monstrous size 

Comes up the street. The cat he spies, 

Springs for her, and, half dead with fright, 

Puss drops her prey and takes to flight. 
Then said the Discontented Boy : 

“Jnstead of either bird or cat, 

I'd like to be a dog, like that.” 


But, even as he spoke, a man 

Seized on the dog, and in a van 
Thrust the unhappy hound. 

“Where will you take him?” said the boy 
The man said: “ To the pound; 

And, if nobody comes for him, 
To-morrow he'll be drowned.” 


“Ouch!” said the Boy: “I’m very sure 
I shouldn’t faney that; 
Nor being pounced on, like the bird, 
Nor worried, like the cat. 
It seems, somehow, that everything 
Has sorrow mixed with joy. 
So, after all, I guess that I 
Would rather be a boy.” 
St. Nicholas. 


PETS IN THE NAVY. 


LMOST everybody has heard of “Tom,” 
the cat that was found on the super- 
structure of the “Maine” after the explo- 

sion. Tom was wounded in one foot, and was 
doubtless feeling very blue indeed, with his favor- 
ite sleeping-place destroyed, no friendly hands to 
minister to his wants, and nothing but water and 
ruin on every side. How glad he must have been 
to hear a voice that he knew, and to be taken on 
board the United States Steamship “Fern,” in 
Havana harbor! A few days after he was placed 
upon a chair to have his picture taken. This chair 
was a large wicker arm-chair which was saved 
from the wreck of the “ Maine.” Tom sat in it, 
and tried to look pleasant, as the photographer 
told him. He felt peaceful, his foot was well, he 
had just eaten his favorite meal of fish, and the 
pose was a success. 

You have heard of “ Peggie,” the pug-dog on 
the United States Steamship ““ Maine” when she 
was blown up. Peggie is now at Key West. She 
is a pretty little dog. She was a tiny puppy when 
first given to the captain of the “ Maine,” a little 
more than a year ago, and was very full of fun 
and mischief. She always slept in the cabin, and 


amused herself by “worrying” any shoes she 
found, and dragging about anything she could, .as 
most puppies do. She always followed the cap- 
tain everywhere, no matter how many steps and 
ladders were to be climbed. This caused her to 
break her leg one day.. The leg was put in 
splints. But Peggie could not keep still enough 
to have it knit properly. So, when she was well, 
this leg was a little shorter than the others. 

Peggie was very fond of rushing at the waste- 
paper basket and dragging out the contents. She 
would whine and cry in a very funny way when 
she could not get them out. She regarded with 
great suspicion any one in civilian dress coming on 
board the “Maine,” and barked at all who were 
not in uniform. She could turn a somersault if 
you held her head down a second. 

Mrs. Charlies D. Sigsbee, in St. Nicholas. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


“Happy New Year!” Letus try to make the 
coming year happy by keeping in view the follow- 
ing rules : — 

1. We will look on the bright side; 

2. We will look on the good Paice 

3. And never give up. 

We were saying to our young friend John 
Waters, a lad about fifteen, that, were we in his 
place, this is what we might well try to do the year 
to come : — 

Read less, and read more thoroughly. 

Think more, and speak less quickly. 

Broaden out, and not keep in a clique. 

Do something every day to make somebody 
happier. 

The New Year is not a sheet of white paper on 
which we can write anything we please. No! 
But it is an opportunity to write some deeds better 
than last year. Our lives are like “a tale that is 
told.” Let us see to it that the monthly chapters 
of 1899 record some progress, some improvement 
in mind and act. 

“Happy New Year!” then, once more, to all 
the readers of very. Other Sunday. We are 
greatly our own keepers, making sunshine, if we 
will, amid wintry circumstances. 

Young people, who grow discouraged over 
broken resolutions of. the New Year, should re- 
member: — 


How does the soul grow? Not all in a minute; 
Now it may lose ground, and now it may win it; 
Now it resolves, and again the will faileth; 
Now it rejoiceth, and now it bewaileth; 

Fed by discouragements, taught by disaster, 

So goes it forward, now slower, now faster, 
Till, all the pain past, and failures made whole, 
It is full-grown, and the Lord rules the soul. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Syracusz, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—1I am a member of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School, and have enjoyed getting out the enigmas 
and other puzzles. I enclose three enigmas for the 
paper. Yours truly, 


FRANK TYLER. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—1 have made up an enigma. Will 
you please print it? I belong to the Third Unitarian 
Sunday School in Brooklyn. 


Yours truly, Epna L. Kuut. 


“Frrewsone, Mass. 
Dear Editor,—I goto the Unitarian Sunday School 
in Fitchburg. I take the Every Other Sunday, and 
enjoy it very much. I hope to see my enigma and 
anagram in the Every Other Sunday. 
Yours respectfully, HELEN EATON. 


“HIGHLAND Park, TENN. — 

Dear Editor,—1 am very much interested in your | 
puzzle column. So I composed one, and would be very — 
glad if you would publish it. 


Yours truly, Epir G. Rats. 4 


Fircusure, Mass. 4 

Dear Editor,— As I have been much interested in 
the anagrams of the Every Other Sunday, I thought 
I would like to contribute afew, which are endleeem y 
Yours truly, : 

Cuartrs CUNNINGHAM Sronéae 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


. Crry in Connecticut. 
A prophet. 
. Melted stone from a volcano. 
. An organ of the body. 
. First letter of a person’s name. 
To moderate. 
. A State in New England. 
- Followed. 
. Sailors in a ship. 
10. Blue Nile. 
‘11. Part of the day. 
12. Tender emotions. 
13. Outer part of a city. 
14. A fruit. 
15. To travel on water. . 
The inztials and finals give two important officers of - 
the United States Navy. q 


. 


OONIAMR Wwe 


CHARLES HENRY CONANT. 


CHARADE. 


My jirst is a crowd, 

Hither silent or loud; 

My second, a measure of land; 

My whole says my verse, 

Than a battle is worse, 

Which the dullest can understand. ; 

T. Wis 

ANAGRAM. 


Fi yht menye greuhn defe mhi, if eh sthrti vgei i mh 
kidrn. a 
Tuxo Krincman. a 

ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 

My 11, 16, 5, is a small animal. 
My 12, 9, 5, is worn on the head. 
My 19, 4, is a preposition. c 
My 14, 19, 4, is used for drink. 
My 6, 13, 7, is a pronoun. 

My 10, 21, 8, is a boy’s name. 

My 20, 7, is a verb. 

My 4, 18, 1, 15, is to load. 

My 2, 3, is part of the verb to be. 


My whole is an historical place. 
Epiru G. Rats. © 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 7. 
Resus. N. E. W.S. News. 


Enigma X. The Lord give thee understanding i n 
all things. 


ANAGRAM. Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
TWISTED FRUITS. 


1. Orange. 5. Plum. 
2. Pear. 6. Apricot. 
3. Peach. 7. Quince. 


4, Strawberry. 8. Watermelon. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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